






































THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXXII., No. 18, September 22, 1934 


A Eulogy: The North American 
College 


His Hotiness Pope Pius XI 


A discourse addressed to the alumni and students of the North 
American College in Rome on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, June 5, 1934. 


ERE is a very beautiful audience, an audience among 

the most beautiful We have had or can have: beautiful, 
solemn, important because of your personal presence, more 
beautiful, important, actually grandiose, when we think of 
what it represents. That which it immedately represents is 
beautiful, good and important to Our heart, because it repre- 
sents your and Our dear North American College. In your 
person it is here with all its reality, so rich in promise and 
hope. The promise and hope are your great wealth, that you 
bring and prepare for the future. 

If We look not only at the present, but at the past, if 
We cast our glance toward horizons not only Roman but also 
i American, your representation becomes still more grandiose 

because you represent not only the college of today, but the 
college during all its existence of seventy-five years so glori- 
ously passed. Here is then a great vision which opens forth 
before the eyes of the spirit and the heart. It was enough 
to have given one glance at that address which announced 
your presence to Us, to visualize a grandiose spectacle. It 
is the evocation of 2,000 priests, a great number and glorious 
in its greatness for all those who have during all this time 
directed, managed, governed and taught in it, and for all 
those who have been directed, managed, governed and in- 
structed; 2,000 priests scattered throughout the whole of 
the United States of America, in the great majority of all 
the dioceses. And who can measure with how much good, 
with how much glory to God, with how much advantage to 
souls, with how much increase to religion, to the Holy 
Church, to the Kingdom of God? 

These are great things, but We must add that We cannot 
do less than consider this good, this glory to God in a par- 
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ticular direction, namely in the care that these alumni of 
the American College gave, have given, and will give to the 
Italians in North America. We know what profit for the 
welfare of these Italians is that knowledge of the language 
that the American College adds to the other teachings of 
ecclesiastical preparation. And We had no need even of 
this audience to know it, because We are already aware of 
what the present students of the American College do for the 
Italians not in America, but right here around us in those 
real beneficial missions in the Agro Romano. We have 
always seen with great pleasure that the students of this 
college occupy themselves with such zeal in the care of the 
good and dear inhabitants of the Agro Romano, This is a 
word of special eulogy for them which We have reserved in 
Our heart and We are very glad to be able to express it in 
person. 

Returning to glance at the seventy-five years of life 
passed by the college, all that radiation of alumni throughout 
the American dioceses represents not only a great number 
(already in itself so important and so much the more when it 
multiplies things so precious as the Catholic priesthood and 
the precious spiritual treasures that it signifies for souls) 
but also something else that must be well weighed and ap- 
preciated. When in this great number We see so many 
Bishops, Archbishops, Cardinals: two Cardinals, four Arch- 
bishops, twenty-four Bishops We have already seen quite 
enough to give us an account of the preciousness of a tree 
that produces such fruit. 

In this glorious consecration of the past, We see an ever 
more beautiful promise for the future: a precious promise 
because it is not a question of small human successes, but of 
superior and divine interests, that is to say, of the glory of 
God, of the salvation of souls, of the spreading and deepening 
of the Kingdom of Our Lord, of Christ the King. 

It is to tell you with what particular feelings of very spe- 
cial paternal predilection We see and greet you, that We 
have passed you in that rapid review which has permitted 
us to approach and greet you one by one and in you each 
of your dioceses, each of your Bishops. We should have 
wished all the former students to be here, all those who form 
part of the beautiful, great, powerful association of the 
alumni that reaches the figure of 800 members, a magnificent 
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number. All certainly are here in heart and mind, but We 
must weigh in the balance the financial difficulties of the 
times, these economical embarrassments which have not 
spared America but which have been felt. there all the more 
strongly with a maximum of discomfort in proportion to the 
greatness of the immense country. Since greater was the 
almost fabulous prosperity of that country so much the more 
—through inevitable necessity—have the present straight- 
ened circumstances been felt. 

We wish to tell you with what particular paternal pleas- 
ure We welcome you and impart to you the Blessing, that 
Apostolic Blessing you have asked for and so well and greatly 
merit. We wish to give it to you in all the fulness of our 
heart to you here present, to all and each of you, beginning 
with the oldest who come, to you, the youngest, to give you 
a highly useful and precious example. In fact they have 
come to tell the gratitude that they feel toward this college, 
to teli you that the largest spiritual fruit can and must be 
derived from it and to teach you what you must do to profit 
likewise largely. 

Our Blessing will reach all those who are represented 
here and who would have wished to be present here if they 
could have managed it: to all and each with particular in- 
tention because those links that closely bind them are always 
more alive in that union of mind and heart, in that unity of 
Roman address, of Roman fidelity and piety which Our and 
your dear college has so well initiated in you. This is one 
of the greatest and most precious fruits that can and must be 
produced by the Alumni Association. This is just the way 
to continue on the path received in first youth and to gather 
therefrom abundance of fruit. To you who are yet at the 
beginning and who in the college are being prepared in 
mind and heart for the tasks to which the Lord has called 
you, to you also Our Blessing so that it may be a valid 
help to fulfill always with great perfection, the work to which 
you attend in these Roman years of yours. 

We also have known in years now distant, very distant, 
how beneficial for a soul on the way to the priestly ministry 
are the years of preparation in Rome, and We have always 
felt special gratitude to the Lord. May you fulfill them with 
all the riches, with all the preciousness that they reserve for 
the mind in the acquisition of science, for the heart in the 
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exercise of virtue not only Christian, but also priestly, for 
your souls in all those holy customs which will render you in 
your future always more capable and expert in the ways of 
virtue and holiness. 


Exemplar of Christian Humanism 


THE Most Rev. Joun A. Durry, D.D., 
Bishop of Syracuse — 


Sermon delivered in commemoration of the canonization of St. John 
Bosco at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on June 
10, 1934. Reprinted from The Catholic News. 


T was the great purpose of Christ, my brethren, to create 

the world anew and to make a deep and enduring change 
in human beings. He came to breathe His own spirit into 
men, to bring them into sympathy with His aims and pur- 
poses; God and man, united as vine and branches; the divine 
virtue of the One to flow through and quicken the soul of the 
other. 

It was especially the purpose of the Saviour to redeem 
men from the spirit of selfishness, to arouse in them a super- 
natural, disinterested love; generous love was to be the mark 
and sign which would distinguish His Church from all other 
institutions; disinterested love for others should shine in the 
countenance, give a tone of sympathy to the voice, and ener- 
gize the will of His true disciples; disinterested love for 
others was to be the assurance of unity in the bond of peace 
and the surest road to the perfecting of human nature. Dis- 
interested love for others is to be learned from Christ Him- 
self and from none other. The Saviour is humanity’s soli- 
tary example of perfect love. It is avowed in His precepts. 
It is perfectly exemplified in His life. It blossomed in per- 
fection on the Cross. His Cross was the throne of His love. 
There it reigned, there it triumphed. 

Artists have variously depicted the countenance of the 
dying Saviour, but no great artist has ever failed to catch 
the one expression, stronger than death, the expression of 
calm, meek, unconquered, boundless love. The Cross alone 
can teach us the energy and grandeur of the love which 
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Christ came to impart. There we see its limitless reach, 
for He died for the whole world. There we sees its in- 
exhaustible power, for He died even for His enemies. There 
we learn its spiritual nature, for He died not to enrich men 
with worldly goods, but to breathe new life into the soul. 
There we learn its far-reaching aim, for He died that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly. There we 
learn its tenderness, “Mother behold thy Son. Son behold 
Thy Mother.” There we learn what means the Divine, for 
the God-Man gave Himself in perfect unity of will with 
Our Heavenly Father. 


Love For INDIVIDUAL MAN 

The characteristic note in the love of Christ was His 
love for the individual man. Christ loved man, loved each 
and all. The human being was dear to Him for His 
own sake, and not for the spot of earth on which he lived, 
nor the language he spoke, nor his rank in life, but for his 
spiritual nature, for the image of God in which he was made. 
Nothing outward in human condition engrossed the atten- 
tion or narrowed the sympathies of Jesus. He looked to 
the human soul. That He loved. That divine spark He de- 
sired to cherish no matter where it dwelled, no matter how 
it was dimmed. He loved man for his own sake, and all 
men without exclusion or exception. He found the objects of 
His love on the lonely countryside and in the crowded high- 
ways of the cities. The individual it was who needed Him— 
and him He always found. He took the little child in His 
arms and blessed it; He heard the beggar crying to Him by 
the wayside; He turned in His agony to the thief expir- 
ing at His side—Jesus alone knew the worth of the indi- 
vidual human soul. Christ, the Lord, would have been re- 
paid for all His teaching and mighty works, for His toils 
and sufferings and bitter death by the redemption of a single 
soul. 

Jesus was great in all things, but uniquely great in this 
that He alone knew the worth of the human spirit. This 
was His characteristic gift to mankind—He taught us to see 
the divine in the human, and with eyes singled to that, spend 
and be spent in proclaiming and practising the doctrine 
of human brotherhood. Disinterested love—Brotherhood— 
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was in the mind of Christ, the constant molding force of all 
human intercourse, always present, always ready, always 
active, adapting itself to occasions, taking different forms as 
circumstances required, to the needy, expressing itself in 
eager liberality, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, tend- 
ing the sick, forgiving private injuries, rebuking public 
wrongs, service to friends, forgiveness to enemies, anxious 
desire to benefit every creature and striving, so far as it is 
able, to live up to His command, “Love one another” not 
merely as you love yourself, but, “as I have loved you.” 


For HUMANITY AND JUSTICE 


In our own times the disinterested love of Christ is exert- 
ing its true and glorious power. We have indeed little cause 
for boasting. The great features of society are still hard and 
selfish. The worth of a human being is a mystery, still hid 
from the immense majority, and the most enlightened 
among us have not looked beneath the surface of this great 
truth. Still there is at this moment an interest in human 
nature, a sympathy with human suffering, a sensibility to 
the abuses and evils which deform society, a desire of human 
progress, a desire to carry to every human being the means 
of rising to a better condition and a higher virtue such as 
has never been witnessed before. 

Amidst the avarice that would degrade men into tools, 
and the greed which would tred them down in its march 
toward power, there is still a respect for man as man, a 
recognition of his rights, a thirst for his elevation, which is 
the surest proof of a happier state of human affairs. 

Humanity and Justice are crying out in more and more 
piercing tones for the enslaved, the suffering and the poor. 
We begin to observe traces of a more generous recognition of 
what man owes to man. Prejudices of wealth and poverty 
are abating. The essence of Christianity invokes the spirit 
of martyrdom in the cause of mankind. 

A rare example of the perfect love of the Saviour for 
humanity is the occasion that brings us together today. 
Lately the Church has raised to her altars one who embodied 
disinterested love in an heroic degree—the exemplar of Chris- 
tian humanism—St. John Bosco. 

The phrase of the apostle of the ninetenth century aptly 
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describes his relation to his age. He was by common consent 
the outstanding and the most efficacious instrument of social 
reform in the past century. 

The nineteenth century was one of the most turbulent 
periods in history and such as the world must last long to 
see again. It was a time of sifting and peril and of the “fall 
and resurrection of many.” In world affairs the spectre of 
Napoleon hung like a pall of ill-omen over western Europe. 
The nations were in political ferment. The principles of 
the French Revolution penetrated everywhere. Liberty and 
Independence were the watchwords of the day. Sanguinary 
revolution and insurrection in France, Italy, Belgium, Poland 
kept the continent of Europe in constant turmoil. America, 
both north and south, witnessed the bloodiest civil wars re- 
corded in their annals. There was no stability in govern- 
ment anywhere. The revolutionist was in the saddle. 

To the political disasters of the age was added the social 
unrest. Liberalism in politics begot a spirit of social and in- 
dustrial violence. The masses and the classes fought out 
their problem with fire and sword, and over all hung a spirit 
of irreligion unique in any age. God and throne and altar 
were the “enemy” and no quarter was given to the defenders 
of authority, human or divine. The corruption of youth— 
physical, moral and religious—was the real disastrous prod- 
uct of the licentious nineteenth century. To redeem youth 
was the mission assigned by God to St. John Bosco. 


REGENERATING His Own AGE 


With that keen insight and intuition with which God en- 
dowed him in so marvelous a degree, he embraced in a glance 
the spirit, the faults and the dangers of contemporary society. 
He estimated right the problem of regenerating his own age 
and of preparing for a better one. He recognized that the 
adults. men mature in years'and rooted in error and vice, 
offered little hope of reform. Youth, however, stunted in 
mind and soul by their vicious surroundings, contained the 
seed of a spiritual rebirth and were the key to the secret of 
social regeneration. He embraced as in a vision the entire 
youth of the world, victims indeed of their surroundings, but 
ready to respond to the friend who came to them in sympathy 
and understood their needs. Little waifs of a world-wide 
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social storm they were, battered and confused by wave on 
wave of wrong and injury, ignorant of the causes that had 
made them the victims of social folly, but prompt to put 
themselves in the arms of anyone who called to them with 
disinterested love. 

Rarely in history did the man and the moment meet so 
happily. Don Bosco belonged to that rare category of men, 
the truly Christ-like. If ever a human heart spoke to heart, 
Don Bosco and his boys knew each other in the first instant 
of their meeting. We are going to be great friends, he would 
say, and no real boy ever resisted that kindly smile. It 
never failed to reach the heart. There have been saints who 
knew the hearts of boys—St. Philip Neri will readily come 
to mind. The quality of Don Bosco in this respect was 
peculiarly his own. He sensed the entire round of a boy’s 
interests, allowed the fullest range for a boy’s activities, 
but somehow had the power to make even the immature 
youth see the one thing necessary—the things of the soul. 

Though he dealt with large groups of boys, he never 
tried to mold them to a pattern. “Regiment” them is the 
word we use today. Methods of mass production were abhor- 
rent to a mind that saw in the most wretched little boy an 
image of the divine. Respect for the individual was the core 
and center of his approach. No peculiarity of habit or 
temperament could repel him—not boys in general, but 
each boy was in study. He took the natural disposition of 
each and built that into a character, and the characters of 
all he leavened with a common divine element. His own 
spirit of virtue and courage, he communicated to his boys. 
He developed in hostile surroundings a generation of youth, 
sound in faith and morals, strong in Christian character, 
conscious of duties to God and neighbor, and stern for the 
right, as God gave them to see the right. This is the social 
miracle envisioned and accomplished by John Bosco—be- 
side this achievement the youth movement of today seems 
sordid and mean. 

Among the manifold problems of our own distracted 
world, the problem of youth is by far the most vital and im- 
portant. Our age will indeed redeem itself economically, but 
it will be a triumph of failure, unless the youth of the na- 
tions are redeemed from the dreary materialism of the mod- 
ern pagan world. John Bosco, the sainted founder of the 
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Salesians, has provided us with a method, widely tried and 
always successful. We in America may build successfully on 
his plan and develop a youth firm in faith and upright in 
morals. The Salesians for American youth will furnish us 
with a model and a patron for the reconstruction of society. 


Witnesses to Christ 


THE Most REVEREND AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 


Sermon preached at the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Shrine of the American Martyrs, Auriesville, N. Y., 
on August 12, 1934. 


ESUS CHRIST in His last loving colloquy with His dis- 

ciples before leaving this earth, said to them: “You also 
will be witnesses of Me” (John xv. 26). By His own life, 
doctrine, prophecies and miracles, especially by His glorious 
resurrection, He had manifested and confirmed His divine 
revelation as credible and apparent. So He commissioned 
His Apostles to bear testimony of Him, His life and His 
deeds. 

The Apostles, indeed, bore testimony of Him. Their lives 
and their every action henceforth preached Christ crucified. 
Through their life and preaching the multitude became con- 
verted, the nations began their spiritual transformation, as 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The same duty of bearing testimony to Christ crucified is 
incumbent upon all mankind. Through the preaching of the 
Apostles, the great witnesses of Christ, through the grace of 
the Holy Ghost, through the interior voice of the soul, 
stamped with the image and likeness of God, the human in- 
tellect must convince itself of the truth, and, once convinced 
of that truth, must manifest it by word and deed to all man- 
kind. 

This testimony, both human and divine, because it is 
given both by man and by the grace of the Holy Ghost work- 
ing in the soul, was to be perpetuated in the Catholic Church. 
From the very beginning of the Church, it reached the degree 
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of heroism. Man, convinced that Christ is God, becomes 
prompt for any sacrifice no matter how great, even to the 
laying down of his life. This giving of life for the Faith is 
the testimony par excellence of the martyrs, to be found in 
great numbers everywhere Christendom is preached and 
spread. 

Christ Himself has said: “You will be witnesses of Me.” 
The glorious pages of history of the Church during three 
whole centuries is red with this testimony. In almost every 
province of the old Roman Empire multitudes bore witness 
with their lives during the persecution. Popes, bishops, 
priests, parents, children, the young, the old, men and wom- 
en, willingly wrote with their blood the truth of Faith. Their 
blood is the seed of the Church, as Tertullian so aptly said. 
Their death does not represent an ignominious end, as their 
persecutors so fondly thought, but a glorious and abiding 
testimony to the progress of the Church. 

Nor does the epoch of the martyrs end with the first three 
centuries. Running like a glowing thread through the pages 
of history, it continues down even to our own times. 

From the history of the Church we see that wherever 
Christianity has been planted, it has first been watered by 
the blood of martyrs. Nourished by this life-giving stream, 
it has grown and flourished. And no wonder that this red 
stream of martyrdom seems to be so necessary; Christ Him- 
self shed His sacred blood on the Cross, a Martyr. 

The Church in America was pianted in like manner. A 
goodly number of her first missionaries laid down their lives 
and gave their blood for the Faith, in testimony of the divin- 
ity of the Gospel they preached. 

In this very shrine, dedicated to the memory of the eight 
glorious Martyrs, we have an eloquent remembrance of this. 
Some of their sacred relics rest here. In this place, between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson River where dwelt the savage 
Iroquois, the zeal of the first missionaries was rewarded with 
a glorious martyrdom. Their beatification and canonization 
in our own time have rendered their lives of hardship, 
crowned with the supreme sacrifice, more vivid if not more 
dear to us. Watching their last agony, the Indian for whom 
they died thought as did the Roman persecutor long before, 
across the Atlantic, that thereby their work was ended, the 
seed stamped out. But lo, their work but began thereby, the 
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seed was merely covered over. It has grown and spread 
vigorously, till now America numbers millions of Catholics 
and thousands of churches. She has her own Martyrs, she 
has her own Saints. May the number of her Saints increase. 
The Saints have always and everywhere been considered a 
palladium of the nations, protection of their peoples. 

But let us not think that it is only the pioneers, the first 
intrepid souls who bring the Gospel, who must give testi- 
mony. All must be witnesses of Christ. He has said: “He 
who confesses Me before men, I also will confess him before 
My Father in heaven.” 

The Church has two classes of these witnesses of the 
truth: Martyrs and Confessors. The first are the witnesses 
par excellence. They are the heroes. The Confessors are 
those who, without shedding their blood, give public profes- 
sion of their Faith, by conforming their own lives, without 
human respect, to the doctrine and precepts of Christ and the 
Church. 

In this same place, we have a shining exemplar of those 
who have thus confessed Christ by their life and virtues. 
Here was born Catherine Tekakwitha, the Lily of Purity, 
who among so many difficulties and persecutions lived a life 
of perfect union with Christ. The perfume of her purity and 
innocence still lingers here. Many draw inspiration and 
courage from her memory. 

Thus must we also give testimony of Jesus Christ, of His 
Gospel, of His Church. To be a Christian and Catholic does 
not signify that one has merely been enrolled in that divine 
institution founded by Christ, the Church. It does not mean 
to give one’s name; it means to give one’s soul, to dedicate all 
our energy to the glory of God, to the constant and whole- 
hearted profession of the divine truths, the moral teachings 
of Christ the Redeemer, the Faith and morals entrusted to 
the custody of the Church. 

This oftentimes demands sacrifice. It certainly requires 
mortification of the senses, self-abnegation, continual strug- 
gle against the passions. 

The first converts to Christianity came in great part from 
paganism. Their lives had been spent in an atmosphere of 
error and corruption, the circus and the theater, the market- 
place, breathing the infected doctrines of a decaying civiliza- 
tion. What great efforts were necessary for them to detach 
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themselves from the past, from those customs, affections, 
pleasures, which were in contradiction to the principles of the 
Gospel! But they accomplished this, supported by the grace 
of God, the supernatural strength of the Holy Ghost, the 
strength which is Wisdom, Knowledge, Understanding, Fear 
of the Lord, Piety and all-powerful Love. 

To confess Christ and His doctrine requires courage. 
God does not deny His help. He lavishes His Grace with 
divine generosity. Surrounded by the miserable many who 
live as though not having an immortal soul, by the material- 
istic scoffings of a world paganized and unmindful of God, a 
world which tries to destroy every spiritual relationship, 
every bond with the Supreme Being, we must confess openly, 
courageously, fearlessly, that we believe in God. Our Credo 
must not only be said with the lips, it must be continually 
pronounced in our actions. This is the most efficacious wit- 
ness we can bear for our Faith, the witness of Action, the 
testimony made up of daily proofs of faithfulness, proofs 
which taken singly may appear smali indeed, but which in 
their sum are great because they form the dedication of our 
soul to God. 

Faithfulness in prayer, both private and public, which is 
the union of the soul to God; faithfulness in shunning im- 
moral teachings and practices of whatever kind; faithful- 
ness in performing the duties of our state of life, faithfulness 
to the obligations which bind us to society, all these are the 
testimony of Himself and His Church, which Christ wishes 
everyone to give who follows Him. To those who thus give 
testimony, He will add the power of attracting others by 
their own good example. They will bring many to His doc- 
trine, to His Sacred Heart. 

Keep before your eyes the inspiring example of the 
American Martyrs who gave even their lives for the sake of 
their Faith. They have left you a glorious heritage. While 
you, perhaps, will never be called to make this supreme 
sacrifice, yet you can and must imitate them in their abnega- 
tion of self and their readiness to suffer in giving testimony 
to Christ. 

If we so confess Him before all men during our short 
life, He, as He has promised, will be our defender and pro- 
tector before His Heavenly Father; He will be our recom- 
pense and eternal joy. 
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A Vision in the Sky 


REVEREND MICHAEL KARHAIENTON JACcoss, S.J. 


Sermon on St. John de Brebeuf by the first priest of the Mohawk 
Nation, delivered at the Shrine of the American Martyrs, 
Midland, Ontario, Canada, August 5, 1934. Reprinted 
from the Catholic Register (Toronto), 

August 9, 1934. 


DAY it is our happy privilege to be gathered together 

in this sacred spot, hallowed by the memory of the work, 
the sufferings and the triumph of the Canadian Martyrs, to 
render thanks to Almighty God for the gift of the Faith that 
is ours, planted and nourished in our land by His chosen 
apostles. Three hundred years ago today, the intrepid 
Brebeuf arrived in Huronia, for the second and last time, 
and entered upon a period of missionary toil that was to 
culminate for him in the sacrifice of his life. 

After a lapse of three centuries of development and prog- 
ress we look about us, and what do we behold? Have the 
material comforts that science and invention lavished upon 
us done a great deal after all to really better the lot of man- 
kind? We must admit that a great deal of the ruggedness of 
the existence of bygone generations has been smoothed away, 
yet, upon closer examination, one fact stares us in the face,— 
a fact that no amount of self-congratulation can alter, the 
human mind and the human heart are oppressed with just 
as many, if not more cares and weariness, as at any time in 
the history of humanity. 

The need of something higher and grander to stay us up 
in the battle against adverse conditions is more crying than 
ever before, and the struggle against the enemies of God and 
all that is His, wages fiercer and more desperate. We can, 
therefore, make no claim of being immune from care and 
difficulty; we must admit that we stand in need of encourage- 
ment and inspiration, if we are to make our lives something 
worth offering to the great Master of life Who has given us 
existence. On an occasion such as this, consequently, we will 
do well to return thanks to Almighty God, here in His sacred 
temple, for the gift He has given us of Apostles and Fathers 
in the Faith, whose lives can provide that strength and no- 
bility of purpose of which we stand so much in need. It is for 
this reason, then, my dear friends, that I propose to dwell 
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today rather particularly upon the career of St. John de 
Brebeuf, since that same life-history offers us a striking and 
heartening ideal of generous perseverance in the face of 
obstacles and discouragement which might well have daunted 
the stoutest heart not inflamed with a consuming ardor for 
the cause of Christ. 

It is no merely conventional figure of speech we employ 
when we speak of the dominating zeal of St. John de Bre- 
beuf. He realized, to an eminent degree, that fundamental 
truth that we cannot work for God by halves and expect 
lasting results. Prayer, penance, and uninterrupted union 
with God furnished him with the strength he needed to live a 
life against which human nature cried out in horror. Mak- 
ing his own the assertion of the Apostle Paul that he could 
do all things in Him Who strengthened him, this champion 
of the Gospel in the midst of paganism saw to it that the 
needed strength was furnished. Never could it be said of 
him that he avoided as unpleasant or repugnant to nature 
anything that might be utilized in paying the ransom of the 
souls he sought. 

And so we behold him traversing vast stretches of forest, 
heedless of bodily fatigue, of cold and of hunger, spending 
himself hour after hour in surroundings which could evoke 
nothing but disgust, struggling with the intricacies of an un- 
known tongue, his task rendered the more difficult by the 
ridicule and apathy of those whose hearts he sought to reach, 
yet counting every hardship as nothing if thereby he might 
win souls to Christ. 

That God, on His part, was not wanting, we know from 
the history of Brebeuf’s life. You will recall that inspiring 
page in the story of the Martyr’s labors, how, while on one 
of his apostolic journeyings, footsore and, doubtless, heavy 
of heart, he cast his eyes upwards and beheld, flung across 
the sky in gigantic proportions, the figure of a cross stretch- 
ing from the country of the Iroquois to the territory of the 
Hurons, and encompassing in its length and breadth the en- 
tire area. Perceiving in this vision a guarantee of ultimate 
success, Brebeuf pressed forward with redoubled energy, 
and sustained by the memory of this vision, did he brave 
blows, fire, the stake, torture and finally an agonizing death, 
for he had the word of his Captain and Leader, that victory 
was assured. 
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To us, such an occurrence, unfortunately, is something 
to be regarded with reverent wonder, as being the prerogative 
of the saints, and we fail to see the underlying lesson which 
John de Brebeuf beheld. It is this, my friends. The radiant 
glory of the triumphant cross was blazoned across the sky, 
it is true, but its deeper significance as a sign of abnegation 
and sacrifice was not concealed by the glory that surrounded 
it. Victory was written on the azure heavens, but victory at 
the cost of pain, and blood and death. It was, as it were, a 
mystical contract, a covenant between Brebeuf and his 
Maker, which was sealed by his understanding and accept- 
ance of what he saw. And therein, my friends, lies the lesson 
which we so-often fail to grasp. 

Dazzled by the prospect of success, stirred to enthusiasm 
at the thought of the successful outcome of all the things that 
we would fain do for God, we overlook the price that we must 
pay, if truly we are to bear our Saviour company. Truly, we 
all want the happiness of heaven with all its glories, but we 
hesitate to follow definitely the royal road of the cross that 
leads to it. The servant cannot be above his master, and if 
Christ, to save the human race, endured ignominy, torment, 
death, and in the eyes of unthinking mankind, apparent fail- 
ure, then those who bear His name and follow Him, cannot 
expect to fare better than their Lord. True it is, they may 
not be called upon to evangelize whole nations, they may 
not be asked to give up life itself to save the souls of others, 
but this, at least, is required of them,—that they spare no 
effort in the saving of their own souls. 

The duties of a Catholic of today call for the same stead- 
fastness of purpose, the same singleness of intention, the 
same detachment from alluring entanglements of the world 
that might obstruct his path or encumber his efforts, as they 
did at any time in the history of the Church. More than be- 
fore, is there a crying need for enthusiasm for Christ, and 
His cause. The choice between the standards of Christ and 
Satan is more sharply defined today than in the past, and it 
is for strength, coupled with love and generosity, that we 
must beg today. 

The setting of our combat is somewhat different, my 
friends, from that of St. John de Brebeuf—the question at 
issue, however, remains the same. The vision of the cross 
spreads out before us, if we but lift up our eyes to see, the 
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promise of victory remains unaltered, the price, too, remains 
the same. 
It is for us then, today especially, when we commemorate 
the coming of Brebeuf into Huronia, to thank the God of all 
mercies for the Apostle he has given us, and to plead with 
him, the faithful follower of his Divine Leader, to obtain for 
us also, the same loyal perseverance in the service of Christ, 
our King, the same readiness to pay whatever price may be 
exacted for the triumph that is promised, and finally, the same 
glory and happiness that John de Brebeuf, the Blackrobe 
Apostle, enjoys today in the courts of the Most High. 


A Duty of Educated Catholics 


RicHT Rev. JosEpH H. McManon, D.D. 


An address at the Commencement of Manhattan College, New York, 
on June 12, 1934. 


AM altogether inclined to agree, young gentlemen, gradu- 
ates of the Class of 1934, with the slightly cynical but 
essentially true comment of a Catholic editor to the effect 
that “commencement speeches never mean much to gradu- 
ates, but they are often of tremendous import to the genera- 
tion which makes them—the generation, therefore, of older 
and rather baffled men, worried more about the moral and 
psychological structure of the nation than about its business 
establishments.” The generation to which I belong have in- 
deed much to be worried about as they feel that they in a 
measure share responsibility in the breakdown of the civiliza- 
tion they have known, the upbuilding of which on altogether 
new lines is the task that confronts you. Be patient with me, 
then, while I try to sketch for you the world as at your age 
we knew it and the constructive work that lies before you 
to piece together into an ordered whole the fragments of our 
world that remain. 

Manhattan, as does every Catholic college, stands for a 
cultural education. More than half a century ago a small 
clique of educators in this country deflected the entire edu- 
cational system from what had been traditional in education 
and turned it in the direction of utilitarianism. The college 
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forgetful of the high ideals of culture became a means of en- 
abling one to earn a living. It furthermore left the elysian 
fields of knowledge to enter upon the ways of specialized 
knowledge. The result necessarily was the abandonment 
of the abstract True and Beautiful and Good for the con- 
crete Useful; the yielding of the widening search for general 
knowledge for the concentration of the specialist, which ulti- 
mately leads to the less and away from the greater. 

But now a mighty change is accomplishing. The pen- 
dulum is swinging back and forth. If we may accept at their 
face value the statements in the recent Report of the Com- 
mission on the Revision of Standards made to the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, collegiate 
education in this country will return to what are the old 
standards of the Catholic college but are to non-Catholic 
American educators apparently entirely new standards. It is 
refreshing, for instance, to listen to Dr. Pritchett, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: “The defects in the present system are obvious. . . . 
We are caught in a vast machine, where the American pas- 
sion to compete and the American genius for organization 
have run away with the fundamental purpose of the school 
system.” And again a well known college president (Lewis 
of Lafayette) says: “I think none of us has fully realized 
the challenge that has now come to education, to set up a 
new set of values about what life actually is.” 

Your college, young men, has never had any doubt 
about the purpose of life. Her motto, Religion, Morals, Cul- 
ture, shows how completely she has endeavored to enable her 
sons to realize that purpose. But of course it rests with 
them to demonstrate not only their conception of that pur- 
pose but to make use of the equipment with which she has 
provided them to do so. 

I fancy that the charge can truthfully lie against our edu- 
cated Catholic collegiate graduates that they have been apa- 
thetic if not recreant in such use. Caught up in the unholy 
pursuit of wealth, pleasure and honor that has characterized 
our country and every country fascinated by the spell of 
the industrial era with its un-Christian standards, they have 
unhappily devoted too little attention to their duty to their 
Church. Practically in this country Catholics paid no heed 
to the great Christian principles for the guidance of economic 
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life laid down in Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. I recall the 
reasons: (1) the controversy between Archbishop Corrigan 
and Henry George over the right to private property; (2) the 
succeeding battle over the respective rights of the parent 
or the State in the conduct of the school; (3) the question 
of Cahenslyism not yet entirely eliminated from the Church 
in this country. 

These heated controversies drew attention away from the 
luminous teaching of Leo. But now the situation has 
changed. So many and so important are the organizations for 
Catholic Action as expounded in the two notable documents 
of the American hierarchy applying practically to our condi- 
tions the teachings of Leo and Pius XI in the Quadragesimo 
Anno that no educated Catholic layman can be excused for 
adhering to the old order of things or of neglecting to enter 
the crusade for the new. I conceive that it is your business 
to acquaint yourselves with what is accomplishing in this re- 
spect and of enthusiastically engaging in it. And this the 
more, since even in our Government the underlying princi- 
ples of the New Deal are those of the Catholic Church. 

Your opportunities are much greater than any possessed 
by us of the older generation. Fifty years ago we were con- 
fronted (1) by the rapid spread of the theory of general 
evolution originated by that brilliant scientist, Charles Dar- 
win, and brought into the domain of philosophy by Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and Haeckel. Apparently it aimed 
at destroying the very idea of God. Unfortunately, as it 
seems to me today looking dispassionately over the battles 
of those far off days, there was too much heat and too little 
light. Some of our people in this country to whom, indeed, 
we of the then younger generation looked for leadership at- 
tempted to ignore that burning question. I distinctly recall 
an English translation of our Latin textbook supposed to be 
used in our schools that omitted all reference to it. Passing 
over what our Catholic scientists have done to give the theory 
its due weight and proper setting let me call attention to a 
remarkable book just published by the English poet, Alfred 
Noyes, who by a thorough and careful study of those great 
protagonists of the theory has convinced himself that every 
one of them believed in a personal God, no matter by what 
name they called Him. I have not time nor is this the occa- 
sion to quote from his fascinating book. But you have the 
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great advantage over us of having at hand a catena of quota- 
tions hitherto practically unknown to our Catholic philoso- 
phers showing the stand to be taken today in dealing with 
this great question. 

(2) We were confronted by the catching argument on the 
economic side urged against the Catholic Church, to wit, 
Protestant countries were prosperous as the result of the new 
religion, while Catholic countries were deplorably in poverty 
and unprogressive. In the face of what happened in 1929 to 
the prosperity of England and the United States, admittedly 
the two most prosperous countries of the Protestant world 
the argument today seems laughable, but it was a serious one 
to us and called forth spirited rejoinders in this country. 
The irony of the question is now seen in the serious attempt 
of a recent important book to prove that Puritanism and 
Protestantism as such had naught whatever to do with ma- 
terial prosperity and that the industrial system with all its 
horrible sequelae could not and should not be considered as 
the logical result of the doctrine of the Reformers. 

And (3) for us history had been poisoned at the wells. 
The Magdeburg Centuriators had seen to that. The accepted 
historical teaching of those days was to the effect that the 
Middle Ages were rightly named the Dark Ages and that the 
history of the Catholic Church was a black record of hypo- 
crisy and crime. Among uneducated people that teaching is 
accepted today. It is taught in our public schools and secu- 
lar colleges. But happily there is in this direction a great 
change and truth is surely prevailing. Historical scholars 
who without bias have set aside secondhand sources and have 
gone to the original, having demolished the myths that be- 
clouded the reality of those great ages: and mainly through 
the marvelous work of a humble curé in the south of France 
the nefarions of the Magdeburg Centuriators is being ex- 
posed. The charges rife fifty years ago against the Catholic 
Church are now not countenanced by reputable scholars. 
But there still remains a vast amount of correction to be 
done. Such a task should appeal to every educated Catholic 
and set him to a profound study of the history of his Church, 
because history is one of the chief battlefields on which the 
struggle for truth must be waged. 

In these three departments, chiefly, lies the work of the 
educated Catholic layman. The way has been prepared by 
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Popes and Bishops in recent Encyclicals and statements: the 
spade work is doing and has been done by great Catholic 
names in all three departments: but the practical work must 
now be carried on by the laity who are assured of guidance. 
This means that their education must be Catholic and must 
not be considered ended with the completion of a college 
curriculum. It must be continuous and coterminous with 
life itself. A prominent Catholic layman, I am told, at 
a largely attended banquet recently said that the President 
of the United States had not appointed a Catholic upon a 
certain important board in connection with the revision of 
our economic conditions because he could not find one suit- 
ably equipped. The fact, if it be a fact—I assume the 
gentleman in question would not have made the statement 
unless he had ample proof of it—the fact is deplorable but 
intelligible. Our Catholic people until recently have seem- 
ingly labored under an inferiority complex in every walk of 
life. In politics they have mainly been devoted to the ac- 
quisition of the spoils of victory rather than to the advance- 
ment of civic virtue. In the professions they have sought 
mostly personal success rather than the diffusion of the high 
ideals of Catholic principles. They have to a commendable 
degree fallen for the worldly ideals alluded to before, and I 
am quite in agreement with the recent guess of a Catholic 
editor of standing that: “It is more than probable that the 
argument (of worldly success) was more responsible than 
any other cause for the leakage from the Catholic Church in 
all industrial countries, among what used to be termed ‘the 
more successful classes.’ ” 

This must not be and shall not be if those of our young 
people who have not only been educated but educated as 
Catholics will see their duty and realize their obligation to 
apply their education to the profit of their Catholic heritage. 
We who are heirs to that great endowment which American 
non-Catholics are slowly beginning to realize and appreciate 
must have no inferiority complex. Conversely, if we do not 
live up to all that inheritance imports we are recreant to the 
trust reposed in us by our Church, our true Alma Mater of 
which your college is one of many reflections. Let your life 
which must be a warfare be a battle for the Truth: your 
proudest boast that you have helped to keep alive the motto 
of your College: Religion, Morals, Culture. 








